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NOTABLE AMERICAN HOMES. 

IN. the present issue we begin a series of sketches showing in- 
teriors of some of the finest houses in the country. Those 
given in this number include that portion of the famous Tif- 
fany mansion, occupied by Mr. Henry Villard, the house of Gov- 
ernor Oliver Ames, of Massachusetts, with thef apartments, of 
Mr. David Nevins and Mr. F. S. Mosely, in the Tudor House, 
Boston. 



OUR SUPPLEMENTS. 

THE supplements with this number, include a continuation of 
the series of Modern Monograms which will be found valu- 
able to the amateur and the professional alike, as they are 
adapted to innumerable uses and are of all sizes and styles. 

The large four page sheet-contains two beautiful specimens 
of figure drawing, which can be adapted to a variety of uses. 
Mr. R. L. Carr is the designer of the very handsome scheme of 
WaU decoration shown in five colors on the other extra sheet. 
The stencils from which the design was reduced were cut by Mr. 
OHver H. Carr. 



BACK NUMBERS. 



We will pay $1.00 each for copies of October and November, 
1884, 50 cents for January, 1886, delivered at this office in good 
order. 



THE fact that the finest framing for any picture is such as 
simply enhances art values without calling attention to its 
own character, is represented with much greater unani- 
mity than formerly in the work of designers. An effect of ap- 
propriateness is becoming a most common one, as shown in the 
exhibitions. With the best examples the frame appears as fun- 
damentally harmonious as some component element in the ori- 
ginal conception of the work of art. In specially pleasing illus- 
tration of such a style are the frames of some small pictures 
from Heinrich Lang, owned by Mr. Schaus, and recently seen in 
the American Art Galleries. These are companion pieces with 
heads of horses as subjects. The framing in ebony adorned with 
elaborate molding and with gold inlaid, is of peculiar forma- 
tion. The middle portion of each of the sides is cut out in such 
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a manner as to leave square forms at the corners filled with 
moldings in varied depths and lengths, with suggestion of archi- 
tectural arrangement, not unsuited with figures more naturally 
associated with stalls than with gold frameworks. The somber 
effect of a smooth surface of ebony is also counteracted by this 
ornamentation, with which is united the brightening element of 
touches of gold in the form of inlaid designs filling the corner 
spaces between the oval form of_the picture itself and. the outer ; 
moldings of the frame, as well as in a narrow inner band with' 
which the painting is encircled. . ; 



ON page 217 and succeeding pages we give several designs by 
young girls belonging to the Juvenile Class at the Woman's 
Institute of Technical Design in this city. Of course they 
are very much reduced from the original working patterns, 
and naturally lack the finish which marks the drawing of the 
artists whose pens are so familiar to the readers of. the magazine, 



dwelling far beyond its cost. This making a secret of hinges is 
in the main the result of running in a rut. Again, it is anything 
but good construction for a heavy brass handle to stand alone 
on a door surrounded by woodwork instead of being supported 
by and springing from a base of its own material. We may 
refer to some oaken coal boxes, the hinges as well as the handles 
of which are sustained with ornamental scroll work, as good 
t- examples of treatment; also the surrounding of keyholes with 
ornamental brass work, the contrast of which with the wood is 
unfailingly pleasing. Whether engraved, embossed, or punched 
up, brass finger plates look generally better than other material. 
The drop handle on chests, cabinets and drawers appear in 
increasingly elegant forms. Brass establishes a good contrast 
with other metals, and in chandeliers and candelabras we have 
now dead and for gilt surfaces in this metal combined with 
copper, oxydised silver and even iron. In the introduction of 
brass in any robin, whether for furniture or mere ornament, care 
has to be taken that it is not in excess, as otherwise a garish 




DINING-ROOM IN THE SUITB OF MB. P. S. M0SKLE7 IN THE TUDOH. SEE PAGE 216. 



but in several instances they show a capacity which is surprising 
in young girls, and give evidence that the future of the Decora- 
tive Arts in this country is in the exclusive hands of no sex. 



AN accident to some of the plates illustrative of Mr. F. B. 
DeBerard's interesting series of articles on Styles in Furni- 
niture, compels us to defer the publication of the third 
chapter till our next issue. The wide spread interest felt in 
these articles as the first intelligent sketch of the development of 
historic styles yet given to American readers, renders the acci- 
dent all the more annoying. 



IT appears strange that so necessary a piece of construction as 
a hinge should be so generally hidden away and its useful 
functions made a mystery when the mechanism is so capable 
of decorative treatment. Economy or the cheapness of interior 
fittings will be suggested as a reason, but all present experience 
shows that in house selling and house letting people are willing 
to pay for artistic decoration, that it enhances the value of a 



effect is produced. The many beautiful articles in brass, articles 
of utility as well as ornament, such as lamps, now produced, 
afford a strong temptation to that excess. Where mantels or fire 
irons are mounted with this metal, and fenders either wholly or 
partially consist of it, other displays in brass should be of a 
most moderate character. 



INTERIORS are more attractive than otherwise when so con- 
structed or with furniture so arranged or the light so 
manipulated that the eye does not take in the whole at one 
time. The first effect is gained by well contrived recesses. It is 
pleasant for a visitor to gradually discover artistically disposed 
nooks. There is ample room for taste and skill in the disposal 
of_ furniture. 



SOME wood carvers never recognize the desirability of observ- 
ing any rules in executing figures or ornaments in low 
reliefs. If the subject is a panel the figures are crowded 
and sometimes confused, and no idea of lineal perspective is 
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exhibited. The principle which the best artists have always 
adopted is the subordination or grouping of the masses by means 
of different planes so that a distance and middle distance may 
be observed as in painting. The old Italian artists well under- 
stood the value of profiling the main design instead of confusing 
the lines and convolutions, and giving to each part the same 
prominence. Even the elaborate arabesques and interwoven 
design of the Moors, had the wearisome sameness arising from 
their strictly geometric character, somewhat relieved by the skill 
and artistic delicacy with which they managed to make apparent 
the motif. Very often we see wood carving that defies interpre- 
tation, a labyrinthine grouping of leaves, figures, and scrolls 
without a meaning, a beginning or an end. Without a method, 
including profiling in different planes, a carving will neither be 
vigorous nor spirited, possibly intricate and certainly ineffective. 



WHERE an illumination is to be partly flat and partly 
embossed, the embossed portions are raised by successive 
coats of gold size, or at least such portions as are to be 
gilt. The ancient illuminators introduced their high light, such 
as reds, browns and yellows on the flat portion, which was also 
employed for shading. Previously to applying the gold leaf the 
size should be breathed on to render it tacky. 



A good color for a picture gallery is Indian red mixed with a 
little black and white to tone down its intensity. A cooler 
color, which will look well, is obtained by using Bruns- 
wick green and white as a .base, and neutralizing it by adding 
red, black and burnt Turkey umber in the proportions required 
to secure the desired depth and tone. 




SKETCH FOR DECORATION OF DOORWAY IN A CHICAGO YACHT CLUB HOUSE, BY W. B. ST EXERY. 
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